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Cultivation of the Right 
‘ Hand in Banjo Playing. 


, cememmenmnenenmen 9 


By A. D. CAMMEYER. 


CHAPTER I. 


MILE right hand should be cultivated, to 

some extent, before the left hand is 
allowed to touch the strings: that is to say, 
at the outset it is necessary to acquire the 
rudiments of right-hand technique, which are : 
the correct position of the right arm, wrist 
and fingers, and a correct style of touch; be- 
cause, directly the left hand is brought into 
play, the pupil’s attention will be engrossed 
by the left-hand fingering. 

The next stage of rightahand cultivation is 
the acquirement of alternate fingering, and 
that mechanical dexterity of the right hand 
which enables its movements to be performed 
almost unconsciously ; thus allowing the mind 
to be practically concentrated upon the left 
hand and fingerboard during the rendition 
of a selection. 
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Arpeggio chords, with and without the top 
note doubled, will demand considerable prac- 
tice. 

Then, when an advanced stage of develop- 
ment hae been reached, the less-used methods 
of manipulation should be practised, such as 
the several styles of tremolo, etc., and the 
striking of downwardly-played arpeggio chords 
with the third finger. 

The different tonal properties resulting 
from different forms of fingering will be 
noted, and, from the knowledge gained upon 
the discovery of these facts, the student will 
be led to exceptional employments of the 
thumb and fingere in certain kinds of pas- 
sages. 

The effects obtained by the use and disuse 
of the nails must likewise be studied. 

Another important point, to be noted, is 
the aid to expression gained by judiciously 
moving the hand nearer to, or further from, 
the bridge. 


The final stage of right-hand cultivation 
consists in acquiring that sympathetic touch 
which marks the finished performer, and that* 
command over the resources of the instrument 
which enables the player to produce, at will, 
all the contrasting tone colours and the 
subtly-graduated shades of sound. | 
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ps 


After these prefatory paragraphs I will pro- _ 


ceed to give the rudimentary rules of tight a 


hand technique. a 
The hoop of the banjo resting on the right - 
hip at such an angle that a sufficient view of 


the fingerboard can be obtained without © 


having to crane the neck over the banjo 
arm, the right forearm should rest on the 
hoop and grip the same in such a way that, 
with the right side of the chest as a second 
support, the instrument can be maintained 
in position without any assistance from the 
left hand. 

The right hand, from the knuckles to the 
wrist, instead of continuing in the same direc 
tion as the forearm, should be turned out- 
wards, thus making a curve at the wrist. 

The wrist, however, should be kept loose, 
as any contraction of ite muscles impedes the 
free action of the fingers. 

The little finger should rest upon the banjo 
head, and its usual place should be at such 
distance from the bridge as brings the tip of 
the thumb near to the junction of the finger- 
board and hoop, on an ordinary size zither- 
banjo. 

The thumb should be extended so that ite 
ball comes in advance of the first finger, and _ 
the first and second fingers should fall so that 
the strings are struck by the inside edge of 
the finger-tip. See figure (E). 





Figure (EF). _ 
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The normal position of the first and second 
finger-tips, when at rest, is aboub one-six- 
teenth of an inch above the strings. This 
should be the position each should assume 
before striking a string, and the position rach 
should resume after striking @ string. The 
action of the fingers in playing should, as 
regards the smartness of the stroke and the 
return, be similar to that of a pianoforte 
hammer. ‘This correct style is what so com- 
paratively few players obtain; the majority, 
by their imperfect technique, making a 
harsh noise instead of a musical sound. =~ 

When the whole hand is lifted from the 
instrument, all the fingers should be kept in 
their normal positions relatively to each 
other, then, upon dropping the hand again, 
directly the little finger touches the head, the — 
first and second fingers will, consequently, be 
at the right distance from the strings as 
before. See figure (F). hohe 








CHAPTER II. 
| hi this chapter I propose to make a few 
brief remarks, carrying the student a step 
or two further, and to make a few recapitula- 
tions, that the foundations of his right-hand 
technique may be well and truly laid. | 

The forearm, where it reste on the edge of 
the hoop, should be three or four inches from 
the tail-piece. The height of the wrist above 
the head should be about one and asa-half 
inches, but the precise distance depends upon 
the lengths of the fingers and the formation ‘ 
of the hand, | 

The little finger should be kept perfectly 
straight, falling so as to just reach the vellum 
and rest lightly upon it. 

The third finger should be tucked up out 
of the way, so that, while it is out of use 
itself, it may not impede the action of the 
second finger. 

The second finger should be immediately 
over the first string, the first finger over the 
second etring, and the thumb over the third | 
string. | | 

The knuckles along the back of the hand 
should be kept well up, without being high 
enough to cause any strain. 

The first and second fingers will then each. 
assume the form of an obtuse angle at the 
large knuckle of the finger. 

The hand, in its general direction, being 
diagonal to the direction of the stringy, each 
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finger in striking will touch the string with 


the side of its tip nearest to the thumb. 

Tf the action of the finger in striking be 
correct, the string, instead of being lifted, 
will be struck downwards, as well as sideways, 
and will actually descend until the finger has | 
passed it, when its first and most vigorous re- | 
hound will naturally be upwards. Thus, the 
clanky, slapping noise made by players who 
pull the strings up is entirely avoided. 

The thumb should be extended so far that 
when the first finger mects it the tip of the 
first finger should come against the joimt in 
the thunrb. 

Never commence a stroke with a bent 
thumb, though at the moment of striking the ! 
string Lhe ball of the thumb may, in some 
erases, be used {o continue the stroke by itself. 

Keep the muscles of the .back of the hand 
and wrist as loose and free from contraction 
as possible, so that the thumb may be used 
to make a bold stroke without any adventi- 
tious aid from the hand or arm, and each of 
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CHAPTER TIT. 
acca ctteesie the first finger to the 


second string, the sccond finger to the 
first string, and the thumb to the third string, 
it is now my object to show the correct em- 
ployment of fingers and thumb in- the 
simplest. form. 

Take tho following example. observing 
that-—— 

The sign . indicates the first finger. 

The siga .. indicates the second finger. 

The sign -- indicates the thumb. 

Theso are the signs in gencral use for right 
hand fingering, wherever such marking is 
necessary or desirable; and, when employed, 
these signs are invariably inserted underneath 
the notes. 





Now in playing bar one, particularly. | 

observe whether, when striking the second G:: * 

‘’ with the thumb, you cause a buzzing nojse”; | 
poe A wl ? ry BG 
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just before that G is sounded. — If so, the 
reason is as follows :—The string has not com- 
pletely returned to rest after the stroke on 
‘ie first beat of the bar, and you have allowed 
the thumb to come into contact with the 
vibrating string before actually commencing 
the stroke on the second beat. 

This is a fault that is frequently heard, not 
only in the performances of amateurs, but in 
those of some of our most noted professionals. 

The most careful cullivation of the right 
hand is necessary to enstre the production of 
a clean, clear tone in banjo playing. 

Perhaps to players whose taste is limited 
to that class of jig and breakdown which de- 
pends almost entirely upon rhythm for its 
effect, such refinements in style count for 
little, and for nething at all when a Joud 
pedal accompaniment 18 provided by the 
player's foot. 

But to players who aspire to a more 
elevated class of music, in which tone quality 
and feeling are not negligible quantities, the 
avoidance of this slovenly technique 1s of the 
last importance. The young student should, 
from the outset, therefore be severe with him- 
celf in this matter, and thoroughly discipline 
his thumb. 

To break yourself of the bad habit, should 
you unfortunately have acquired it: ——-After 
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striking the third string. bring the bail of the 
thumb back to a point about half an inch 
behind the string, and at an clevation a little 
above that of the string itself; then strike 
heldly down at the string again. You will 
probably miss it, but do not be discouraged. 
Keep on boldly striking down from this dis- 
tanee until you can hit the string every time 
without fail. You will then find that you 
elicit a round musical quality of tone with 
the thumb, and will never again rest the 
thumb on the third or fourth string, while 
it is vibrating, preparatory {to striking it 


again, 


A similar procedure should be observed in 
cultivating both the first and the second 
fingers. 

Let the finger take its position slightly in 
front of and above the string; then pick the 
string. Let the finger immediately recover 
its former position, and pick the string again 
while it is still vibrating. Should you hear 
a buzz, you will know that you have allowed 
the finger to rest against the string before 
picking it. 

After you can play has one and two with 
a clear tone to cach note, try the two chords 
in bar three. 

You will find that to strike such chords in 
succession, so as to get a pure singing tone 
without the buzzing, is more difficult than to 
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play single notes cleanly, and requires, there- 
fore, a greater amount of carcful practice. ] 
find, myself, that there is scarecly one in 
twenty who come to me for Iessons, or that I] 
hear play, but exhibits an imperfect. tech- 
nique in this particular; and when their 
attention is called to the disagreeable buzzing, 
they generally say that they have often 
noticed it themselves, but thought it unavoid- 


able. 
[invariably make a strong point of impress 


ing upon my pupils that the production of a 
sweet singing tone from the banjo 1s the first 
essential to a pleasing performance, and that 
nothing can sound nice that is marred with 
an abundance of disagrecable and irritating 
noises. 

I must. also stato that, what I have said as 
to the cultivation of the correct touch holds 
good, no matter at what distance from the 
bridge the string is struck. 

Now to take the action of the right hand 
in the simplest form of accompaniment play- 
ING ie 
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The thumb on playing the bass note on the 
first beat in each bar, makes one bold down- 
ward stroke, so that as it slides off the fourth 
string it is brought to rest on the third 
string, although, of course, the third string 
ig not sounded until the chord on the 
sccond beat is played. Be carcful that the 
thumb rests firmly against the third string, 
as, should it return ever so little towards the 
fourth string, while that string is still vibrat- 
ing, a very pronounced buzzing will be the 
result from the slightest contact. 

This thumb stroke requires a considerable 
amount of practice, as, no matter how lightly 
or forcibly the string is struck, only the lower 
part of the fleshy tip of the thumb must 
strike the string. Never use the nail of the 
thumb, as it produces a harsh sound. A long 
thumb nail should, im conscquence, be 
eschewed by the banjo player, so Chat the 
possibility of its touching the string may be 
avoided. 


CILAPTER IV. 


] HAVE often been asked how I striko a 
chord of four notes taken on the first, 
second, third, and fourth strings. 

I know that many banjoists bring an addi- 
tional finger into play in such a case-—the 
third—more especially when all the notes of 
the chord are to be played together. They 
allot the third finger to the Ist string, the 
second finger to the 2nd string, the first finger 
to the 3rd string, and the thumb to the bass; 
but I myself, do not advocate the use of tho 
third finger, as I consider its aid neither neccs- 
sary nor desirable. 

The thumb can easily strike both the bass 
and the third string, almost simultancously 
with the first and second fingers picking the 
second and first strings respectively, so that 
the effect does not bear the slightest simili 
tude to an arpeggio, 

Morcover, the thumb clicits a much better 
body of tone from the third string than 


would be got by use of the first finger. 
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In the following ecxample— 





| el eee 
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the thumb should, in the first chord, sound 
both the C and G together with one smart 
stroke; and, in the sccond chord, the F and 
G should be struck ia the same way. 

In chords of three notes, taken on the 
fourth, third, and second strings, I strongly 
recommend restricting tho use of the thumb 
to the bass string only, and bringing over the 
first finger to the third string and the second 
finger to the second string. Thus, in the 
last chord of the example above, the thumb 
strikes the E, the first finger G, and the 
second finger C. 

One of the most charming styles of banjo 
playing is to render a melody and its accom- 
paniment at the same time, without the 
assistance of any other instrument, and in 
so doing there are several things to be con- 
sidered, The melody must. never be drowned 
hy the overpowering loudness of the accom- 
panying harmonies. 

When the melody is sung by the first 
string, to an accompaniment hummed by the 
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second and third strings, do not use the 
thumb at all, but only the first two fingers. 
Emphasize the notes on the first string, then 
allow the second and first fingers to fall 
hightly on to the second and third strings re- 
spectively, so as to cause them to be sounded 
very softly, and Mie amelody will be heard 
floating above the harmony throughout the 
entire phrase, Tt will be found that the 
requisite balance and evenness of tone car 
he obtained much more easily hy playing the 
accompaniment on the second and_ third 
strings with the first two fingers, than by 
using firgt finger and thumb. 

But when the accompanying harmonies 
occur on the third and fourth strings, it will 
be proper to use the first finger and thumb 
for them. 

When the melody is on the bass string, and 
the accompaniment on the third and sccond 
strings, use the thumb to bring out the 
melody, and the first two fingers to play the 
accompaniment. 

When the melody is on the third string and 
tho accompaniment on the second and first 
strings, the melody should obviously be 
played by the thumh, and the first two fingers 
used for the harmonies. 
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The following example will illustrate the 
points T have touched upon : — 
Bass To D, DS Pigesves 3 Presees 
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In the first four bars the melody should be 
played with the second finger of the right 
hand, and_ the accompaniment with the 
second and first fingers on tho second and 
third strings. In Bar 5 the melody goes to 
{he bass string and the accompaniment to 
the first two open strings. Bar 6 demon- 
strates the use of the first, two fingers to play 
accompaniment on the second and third 
strings, while the thumb plays the melody on 
the ‘bass. In Bars 8, 9, 190 and 11, the 
melody goes to the third string, the thumb 
playing same. Bar 12 is explained in the 
ee article on the use of the thumb. 
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CHAPTER V. 


W KI have now arrived at the stage where it 
is necessary to employ alternation of 
the first two fingers, and of the thumb and 
first finger, in playing quick passages. 

The term alternate, or double, fingering, is 
applied to this style of playing. 

The first and second fingers are used for 
the first string, and the thumb and _ first 
finger for the second, third and fourth strings. 
There are exceptions to this rule, but they 
occur very rarely. 

In denoting alternate fingering in music the 
following signs are used: 

For 2nd finger either 2 or . 

» Ist ” a 1 or. 

» thumb » + or x 
such marks always being written below the 
notes. 

Tt is most essential to train the first two 
fingers to pick with equal force, in identically 
the same manner, and to pass each other in 
perfectly free action, without any stram. 
Bear well ino mind that neither must lay 
against the string before striking it, and aim 
at getting a tone of true and pure quality. 

Begin bv letting the two fingers alternate 
on the open D string, so that the whole mind 
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may bo concentrated upon the right hand to 
ensure that these rules aro being observed. 
Tho student will find at first that he will 
he very apt to spread out his fingers, so that, 
at tho knuckles, there is a considerable space 
between them; and he will strike with an 
uneven touch. This is radically wrong; the 
action of cach finger in alternate fingering 
must bo identically the same as in repeated 
striking with the single finger. 

Tho second finger being the governing 
finger of the first string, should always bogin 
in playing a passage which commences on. that 
string; and when the octave G occurs in the 
run, and is played on the fifth string by the 
thumb, and the run then continues on the 
first string, the second finger should always 
bo used immediately following the thumb in 
hoth ascending and descending passages. 


Practice the following cxercise, carefully 
observing to alternate the fingers in accord- 
anco with the markings :— 
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The next exercise should be played very 
slowly at first, and repeated again and again 
with gradually increasing speed. The stu- 
dent will note that the thumb plays all the 
notes on the fourth, third and second strings, 
and the two fingers are used only on the first 
string 
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The next thing to be done is to cultivate 
the thumb and first finger in alternating on ; 
the second, third and fourth strings. The 
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student must be most careful to see that he 
does not twist the wrist when striking the 
bass sta‘ug with his first finger; but simply 
let tho hand move gently over without 
changing its angle at the wrist in any way. 
The practice of the following exercises will 
serve to cultivate, in its simplest form, the 
alternation of the thumb and first finger :— 
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Begin by striking the bass string with the 
first finger, followed by tho thumb, carefully 
watching the first finger to sce that it does 
not raise itsolf high up as the thumb strikes 
the string, this being a very common fault 
with many piayers. It will be seen that the 
first finger begins the passage on cach string 
in ascending, until the first string is reached, 
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when the second finger begins, while in de- 
scending the thumb takes the lead on the 
second, third and fourth strings. 

The passing from one string to another 
must be made perfectly smoothly; and even- 
ness of touch must be most assiduosly cul- 
tivated to produce evenness of tone. Then, 
when by diligent attention the student has 
attained proficiency in these exercises, his 
application must be continued, to the end 
that he may acquire that mental and 
Mechanical auivinaiism in alternato fingering 
which is necessary to ensure its instinctive 
adoption wherever advisable. 


CHAPTER VI. 


AVING, by practice of the three pre 
ceding exercises, progressed so far in 
alternate fingering as to have attained some 
proficiency in using the first and second. 
fingers alternately on the first string, the 
thumb indifferently on the second, third and 
fourth strings, and the thumb and _ first 
finger alternately on repeated notes upon the 
scoond, third and fourth strings, the student 
may advance another step. 

IIe should now apply alternate fingering 
to diatonic scale passages in which several 
strings are used. To that end he should first 
of all practise two octaves of the scale of C 
major, commencing, as shown, on the open 
bass string, and carefully following the fingor- 
ing marked. | 





A curious thing about the practice of this 
exercise is that the novice may imagine that 
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he is alternating either the first and second 
fingers, or first finger and thumb, continu- 
ously throughout, whilst he is unconsciously 
making two consecutive strokes with one finger 
or the thumb somewhere. To discover whether 
or not he is using the same finger or the thumb 
twice in succession, he should ever and anon 
make a break at different degrees of the scale 
to notice if his last stroke was made cor- 
rectly or not. Tt will be observed that in 
this exercise the markings are identically the 
same asconding and descending—i.c., which- 
ever finger plays a note in the ascending scale, 
that same note is struck by the same finger in 
the descending scale; and the thumb also has 
the same notes allotted to it in both cases. 

Apart from any actual mistake in finger- 
ing, it is generally found that a beginner will 
have some weak spot in his scale playing, and 
wherever such happens special attention must 
be devoted to it, and the part where it occurs 
practised by itself. 

When the student can play this double 
octave scale of C, ascending and descending, 
with both accuracy and facility, he should 
practise the same without stopping at the 
last C in descending; but counting that note 
as a quaver, and the first of a two-octave 
scale, ascending and descending, he should 
continuc the exercise, playing the two octaves 
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from ten to twenty times in unbroken 
sequence, with gradually increasing speed. 

The following example is an excellent exer- 
cise to practice, to become thoroughly con- 
versant with the proper fingering of the 
arious degrees of the scale of C throughout 
{wo octaves, using all five strings. 
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There are some players who invariably 
alternate the thumb and first finger on the 
first string; but, without altogether condemn- 
ing this method, I strongly advocate the use 
of the first and second fingers only, as a 
general rule. © My reason for this is that 
there is usually such a marked difference in 
the tone produced by the thumb on the first 
string to that elicited by a finger, that it 
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ly oxcecdingly difficult to get that near 
approach to evenness of tone which is 
obtained by the use of the fingers only. 

Occasionally there are exceptions, whero 
it, is an advantage to use tho thumb on the 
first string; but these very exceptions go to 
strengthen my contention, because it is pre- 
cisely when this peculiarity of difference in 
quality of tone is sought to be made use of, 
that these occasions occur. 

For instance, a bold downward stroke of 
the thumb may be advisedly employed on the 
first. string when it is desired to get a strongly 
emphasised slur; and, in a quick passage of 
triplets on the first string, the thumb may 
be used in conjunction with the first and 
second fingers, as in the following example; 
the thumb being used for the first note of 
each triplet to give the accent, followed by 
the first finger, and that hi the second. 
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CHAPTER VIT. 


ITE ultimate purpose of the student's 
next studies in alternate fingering 
should be the acquirement of the utmost 
regularity. To attain this regularity a 
system of exercising the right hand must be 
pursued, until its consistent automatic action 
can be relied upon, no matter what the left - 
hand is doing. Then whatever nervous ten- 
sion tho mind may be subjected to by left 
hand difficulties, the right hand will perform 
its allotted task unconsciously. 
In this course, the student will find the 
practi:.2 of the following exercise very Dane 
ficial : — 


aerate ey ee ae 
6: —- Be cre else a 





It will be observed that the key progresses 
a semitone higher after each couple of bars. 
For instance, the first note in the first bar is 
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G, the tonic of the key of G major. After 
two bars a parallel passage is commenced on 
Ab, the tonic of the key of Ab major. 
After two more bars the sequence is continued 
in A major, and this progression should be 
carricd on until, at the 17th position, the 
key of C is reached for the second time; tho 
rirst time of its occurrence being, of course, 
at the 5th position. . 
Incidentally, this exercise will afford use 
ful training to the left hand in fingering the 
strings at the varying heights at which they 
lie above the fingerboard, through the Jong 
length over which the oxtended exercise 
ranges. 

Tho left-hand fingering in cach key after 
that of Ab, which commences at the third 
bar, should be precisely the samo as the 
fingering used in that key. 

In this exercise, as in the preceding ones, 
observe the rule to commence slowly, and 
repeat again and again with gradually in- 
creasing speed, the acceleration boeing regu- 
lated by the ability to maintain evenness of 
tone. 

The student may now progress to the appli- 
cation of alternate fingering to chromatic 
scale passages, and this step presents consider- 
able difficulties. But he will find that if he 
has conscientiously cultivated his right hand 
according to former formulas, the training 
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will stand him in good stead at this juncture, 
and enable him to take this step with less 
difficulty than otherwise. 

We will begin by taking the chromatic 


scale of G, using only one octave in ascend: 


ing and descending. The particular feature 
in this exercise, and the one to which I 
desire to draw the student’s special] attention, 
is the manner in which the descending por- 
tion is treated. 
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The first peinkst to be ere is that, after 
the Ith, the next note, D, is taken on the 
second string; then after C the next note, 
B, is playe. upon the third string: thus the 
use of both the first. and second open strings 
is avoided. This formula is the one to be 
applied to similar chromatic passages at any 
part of the fingerboard, and the student can- 
not attach too much importance to it. The 
knowledge of its principles, and the power 
to practically apply them, will enable the 
player to successfully cope with many diffi- 
cuit passages occurring in music for the banjo. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


NTERRUPTING, for the  nence, the 
studies in alternate — fingerings, — I 
now propose to devote a chapter to a few 
remarks on the work of the right hand in 
harmonics, which, for tho most part, wil] be 
supplementary to the instructions given in 
tutors. 

Harmonics taken on the open strings are 
called harmonics of singie touch—-sometimes 
natural harmonics; harmonics produced on 
stopped strings are harmonics of double 
touch---sometimes called artificial harmonics. 

The only point calling for comment in har- 
monies of single touch is the different dis- 
tances from the bridge at which the right 
hand should strike the strings order to 
elicit the harmonic note most casily. When 
the harmome is given by hatves of the open 
string, that is, when the nodal point 
touched by — the left-hand finger is at 
the twelfth fret (see figure G). the 
harmonic note can be — casily chieited 
almost anywhere; but when sinaller segments 
of the string give out the drarmonic, it is 
necessiry Co be careful to avoid striking the 
string at, or very near, a nodal point. The 
student should make himself conversant with 





Figure (G). 
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the laws governing the vibrations of a string 
when giving an harmonic note apart from its 
fundamental, and he will then know which 
is the best point to strike the string in every 
case. 

A. faint harmonic may be obtaincd, iter 
striking a string with the thumb, by bending 
the thumb so that its knuckle lightly touches 
a nodal point; but. this is of little. if any, 
practical value. 

A unique effect may, however, be obtained 
after striking a string in the ordinary way by 
lightly touching a nodal point with the tip of 
the first finger of the right hand, and thus con- 
verting the fundamental note into an_har- 
monic. This effect may, of course, also be 
obtained by the use of the left hand when the 
fundamental note is produced from an open 
string. 

Another beautiful effect may be obtained 
Ly the blending of one harmonic note into 
another by similar means. After having 
made an harmonic, say at the twelfth fret, 
lightly flick the string at a nodal point of 
some different division of the string with a 
finger of cither the right or left hand, and 
the first harmonic will be instantly changed 
to another one. 

When both the touching at the nedal point 
and the striking of the string are done by 
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the right hand, the correct method is to 
touch with the first finger advanced, and to 
strike with the thumb drawn back; not vice 
versa. Sco figure (H). The reagon for this 
is that the contour of the fingertip is better 
adapted than the side of the thumb, to make 
a small point of contact with the string. 

Harmonics of double touch are practically 
confined to the octave of the fundamental 
note, the nodal point being in these cages 
always twelve frots higher than the fret at 
which the string is stopped. Be careful to 
make the point of contact, of the first linger 
of the right hand: with the string, exactly 
erer theirs, 

In playing chords in harmonics, where one 
or more of the notes is an harmonic of double 
touch, the tip of the first finger of the right 
hand must quickly move from string to 
string, to lightly touch each nodal point in 
succession; and the chord should be played 
with one stroke of the thumb, as an arpeggio. 


~~ - 
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CHAPTER IX. 


fase exercises in alternate fingering arenow 

given, the study of which will be of the 
utmost assistance to the advanced pupil in his 
endeavour to gain a thorough insight into the 
principles of this branch of technique. 

By distinguishing botween what ig cssen- 
tial and what js accidental, the student will 
learn to take both a broad and a detailed 
view of any similar subject-matter. 

The exercises have been designedly written 
to embrace a considerable variety of forma, 
so that the study and practice of these by 
the pupil will help him to acquire that readi- 
ness of resource which will stand him in good 
stead in quickly overcoming what might 
otherwise prove to be awkward passages, 
whenever ho meots them. 

Passages where the thumb and first finger 
cross each other, between adjoining strings, 
have purposely been repeatedly introduced 
into these exercises; this cross movement 
being an action that requires particularly 
careful cultivation before it can be employed 


‘In quick passages with the necessary preci- 
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Decision of touch and pureness of tone, 
together with rhythmic regularity of action, 
must be aimed at to produce smoothness of 
offect. Accent, emphasis, and tone colour 
will all bo taken into consideration by the 
advanced player, when deciding upon the 
right-hand fingering to be adopted, in a piece 
which depends for its effect upon subtle 
shades of expression. 

An example of the crossing of the first 
finger to the fourth string immediately after 
the thumb has been used on the third string 
occurs at the end of Bar 1 in the first 
exercise. The thumb strikes the G, and the 
EK is then played by the first finger; after 
which the thumb strikes the C on the first 
beat of Bar 2. 

In Bar 12 of the first exercise it will be 
noticed that the thumb must play E and G 
with one stroke; this being indicated by the 
tie line. 

In the Second Exercise a similar system of 
alternate fingering to that of the first exer- 
cise has been worked out in 6-8 time, with the 
bass tuned to D. 

The benefit of these exercises, if thoroughly 
practised by the student, will be apparent to 
him whenever he encounters difficult passages 
of a similar nature. 
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CHAPTER X. 


C HROMATIC scales commencing on the 

third string, and ascending one octave, 
as exemplified in the next exercises, should be 
diligently practised. 

With the exception of the first scale, that 
in G, in which two open strings are used, the | 
third and tho octave, the formula I have 
given for positioning and fingering the Chro- 
matic Scales is identical throughout. The 
first four notes are taken on the third string, 
the next three notes on the second string, and 
the last six notes on the first string. 

In the alternation of the right-hand fingers, 
the order followed is: first finger, thumb, 
first finger, thumb, and so on until the first 
string ig reached, when the order changes to 
second finger, first finger, second finger, first 
finger, ete. 

Desconding Chromatic Scales, commencing 
on the first string and ending on tho third, 
from the next exercise. Here, also, with the 
exception of the last scale, that in G, where 
both the octave and open third strings are 
used, one formula only is ‘used throughout. 
The first four notes arc played on the first 
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string, the next three notes on the second 
string, and the last six notes on the third 
string. 

In the alternation of the right-hand fingers 
the second and first fingers are used in this 
order, alternately, on the first string, while 
thumb and first finger, in this order, are alter- 
nated on the second and third strings. 

In both the ascending and descending 
Chromatic Scales I have given the manner of 
alternate fingering usually adopted by myself, 
but it would be equally correct to start an 
ascending Chromatic Scale with the thumb 
for the first note on the third string. 

An exercise is also given in which chro- 
matic passages of various lengths are inter- 
minglod with diatonic passages. 

In this exercise it will be seen that the first 
bar of line 6 presents, in its sequence of notes 
and the order in which the strings are used, 
a parallel passage to the first bar of line 1; 
but in line 1 tho first note on the third string 
ig marked to bo played by tho first finger, 
whilst at the corresponding placo in ling 6 
the note is marked to be played by the 
thumb. If a player finds it helpful to adopt 
cither one of these methods of alternation, 
to the exclusion of the other, he should do so, 
and disregard the alternative scheme. 


Cultivation of the Left 
Hand in Banjo Playing,. 
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CHAPTER I. 


IIE ease or difficulty with which the banjo 

student stops the strings, and makes long 
stretches on the fingerboard, depends upon the 
correctness or incorrectness of his training. 
Teachers differ in many ways as to the 
position of the wrist, which is the most im- 
portant factor to be studicd. My conten- 
tion is this: the wrist should be perfectly 
straight, the same as is taught by the best 
masters in the art of violin playing; for 
no doubt the moment you contract the 
muscles of the wrist by bending, the  fin- 
gers net only lose their flexibility, but. 
alao their propcr position on the strings. 
Seo figures (A) (C). One great advan- 
tage derived from the loose wrist, is the 
ability to make long stretches easily. I 
have often had lady pupils come to me for 
instruction, whose hands were particularly 
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Figure (A). 
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small, and they generally complained that 
they could net play my music because their 
fingers were so short that they were unable 
to stretch the chords. 

Let me dispel that idea at once, for I have 
never seen a natural hand, yet. that could not 
be made to make the following chords with 
easc— 
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if treated in the proper manner. 

It is especially in the use of the fourth (or 
little) finger in chord work that the wrist 
is more apt to be thrown out of its normal 
shape, consequently it. is necessary to guard 
against, or repair, this fault first. Let your 
banjo take its proper position and your left 
hand its place at the commencement of the 
fingerboard, payingat the same time particular 
attention to sce that there is no contraction 
ati tho wrist. and that ihe hand is perfectly 
comfortable. Carcfully arch your first finger 
so that: when you place it on the first string 
to make E flat, the tip alone touches im- 
modiately behind the fret; then play the 
following exercise, not using the finger of the 
right hand to strike the string, but simply 
creating the sound by hammering and raising 
the first Gnger, being careful not to raise the 
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finger any higher than is necessary. At the 
last E flat let the finger remain firm, then 
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treat the second finger in the same manner, 
sounding the notes E natural and D sharp, 
and at the last E let the second finger remain 
firm, still keeping the first on D sharp; 
then the third finger is to be exercised in the 
samo way, sounding the notes F and L, and 
nt the F keep the third finger firm. Now you 
have the first three fingers on the first three 
frets of the first string, all properly arched, 
and the little finger alone remains to be 
treated. By hammering and raising it at the 
fourth fret, make it sound the notes F sharp 
and F natural. See figure (B). TF rt 
does not strike the string with the 
last joint arched, bring the right hand 
across and take hold of the finger, bend 
the joint, and make it repeatedly touch the 
string until you fecl that the ligaments have 
been stretched. It is at this point that the 
tendency of the wrist is to bend, so take hold 
of the wrist with the right hand, and try the 
sarvo exercise with all the fingers again; then 
try the passage descending, keeping the fingers 
on the fingerboard in sim.lar manner, until 
one by one all are raiscd. This exercise done 
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only for ten minutes at a time, once or twice a 
day, will greatly promote the agility of the 
fingers. | 

Exercise I1.—VPlay the following, observing 
tho rules of the preccding exercise, beginning 
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very slowly at first and gradually increasing 
the pace; but the moment the movements 
become irregular, go back and begin slowly 
once more; then try the same formula on the 
second string, then on the third string, and, 
lastly, on the fourth; you will find the difh- 
culties on this string the hardest to overcome, 
but perseverance will surmount these. These 
tedious exercises will bring the student his or 
her reward; the muscles of the fingers will 
become very strong, and all stopped strings 
will produce amatech stronger and erearer fone 
when struck by the thumb or a finger of the 
right hand; all seale passages will be much 
easier, and the hand in general will have a 
different fecling altogether regarding its capa- 
bilities, and the student will find the more 
advanced axereises that LT inlend to explain 
much easier to accomplish. 





CHAPTER II. 


NOW wish to direct the student’s carnest 

attention to one of the most essential 
points in the art of banjo-playing, and that is 
—how to obtain legato effects, or a singing 
This point has been so constantly over- 
looked by banjoists, both in theory and prac- 
tice, that musicians have come to look upon 
the banjo as being incapablo of giving their 
dearly-loved legato effects. 

One of the first instances in which their 
opinion was brought home to me, occurred 
wt my appearance at a private reception in 
Grosvenor Square about twelve years ago. 
After playing a selection in which I obtained 
Icgato effects in passages of chords and double 
stops, [ was approached by two gentlemen, 
then unknown to me, who displayed consider- 
able interest im the nature of my instrument ; 
so much so, in fact, that they invited me into 
an adjoining room which was empty at the 
time, and asked me for a further illustration 
of the resources of the zither-banjo. Both 
these gentlemen expressed their admiration 
of the effects obtained by slurring, and by the 
smooth blending of the chords in my modula- 
tions. 
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Hitherto, to their ears, the banjo had been 
simply a staccato instrument of very limited 
resourecs. Having expressed their endorse- 
ment of the zither-banjo, these gentlemen 
took occasion and trouble to interest them- 
selves in my welfare afterwards, and showed 
their approval of my instrument in many 
ways. The worth of their judgment. will be 
gauged when I mention their names—Sir 
Arthur Sullivan and Signor Tosti. 

If the student has acquired some technical 
skill from following my previous instruction, 
now is the time to put it to the test in the 
proper rendering of a scale passage. 

Let us take the key of C, playing the scale 
through (two octaves), from the open bass 
string to the tenth fret on the first suring. After 
striking the fourth string for our first note 
C, stop the next note D with the first finger, 
keeping this first finger down unti] E, stopped 
with the third finger, is sounded. Then keep 
the third finger on the FE until F, stopped with 
the fourth finger, is sounded. Further still, 
it will be found better to acquire the habit of 
keeping the first and third fingers on the D 
and E respectively until F has been sounding 
its full time. The advantage of this will be 
explained later. Then, continuing, keep the 
fourth finger on tho F until the G of the third 
siring open has been played; then stop the A 
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on the second string with the second finger, 
and hold it down until the B of the second 
string open has been played, and keep it down 
until the next note C has been struck. Keep 
the first finger on this C until the D of the 
first string open has been played, also while 
the second finger is brought from the A on 


the third string to stop E on the first string. 


Keep the second finger stopping this E until 
F has been stopped with the third finger, and — 
played. After the thumb string has been 
struck for the octave G, and the first finger 
placed at the seventh fret of the first string, 
for the following note A, let the first finger 
continue to hold the A, while the next note B, 
stopped with the third finger, is played, and 
keep down the first and third fingers on the 
A and B respectively until the last note C, 
stopped with the fourth finger, has been 
played and given its full ume value; then in 
descending the scale, the notes taken at the 
seventh position, which immediately follow, 
will be found already stopped. Follow this 
principle also, after striking the octave string, 
by simultancously stopping both F and E 
at. the third and second frets respectively on 
the first string, so that the instant F is 
finished E is found already stopped. 

Now for the reason: Directly we raise a 
finger from the string the string follows the 
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finger. As water will find its level, so a 
stretched string released from a downward 
pressure at any part of its length immediately 
rises, and, in doing so, gives a slight buzzing 
sound—the greater the rise the louder tne 
buss. Therefore, if we minimise the rise we 
minimise the buzz. The highest possible 
rise of the string is to its normal level, a 
straight line from the nut to the bridge, 
whereas the least possible rise is from the line 
‘t makes from ono fret to the bridge, to the 
line it makes between the next fret, nearer 
lo the nut, and the bridge. 

Keeping down, wherever possible, the finger 
stopping a note until the next note has been 
sounded, and, where the second of two stopped 
notes is the lower, having the second note 
ready stopped before finishing the first note, 
wherever possible, is therefore, the great 
secret of legato playing, and the answer lo 
the query so frequently put to me on the 
way to produce a singing tone. 

Though in the descending scale finishing 
cn the open C string I do not advocate, on 
account of its difficulty, the principle I apply 
to the other strings being extended to the 
fourth string, yet, when the fingers are already 
stopping notes on that string after an ascend- 
ing passage, I would advise pupils to keep 
them all down as long as possible in case of 
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a descending passage of those notes imme- 
diately following; the string is also easier: 
kept in positon thus. 

I would here caution the student against 
being led to imitate the flourishes of the banjo 
professor, who, with his left hand poised in 


tho air like an eagle, suddenly swoops down 


upon an unoffending fret from a high alti- 
tude. 

No artist of note upon any stringed instru- 
ment with a fingerboard indulges in these 
acrial flights with his left hand. The nearer 
the fingers are kept to the strings the better. 
Don’t raise them straight up like so many 
Jack-in-the-boxes cach time a chord is 
finished ; the higher they are raised the longer 
time it takes them to get back to the finger- 
board again. 

As an example to practise for acquiring 
the smooth and legato style of playing, I 
give four bars of my “ Idyll in F.” 

Moderato. 
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Bar |.-—Keep C stopped during the entire 
bar. Keep A stopped after it is played, till 
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end of bar. Keep Bb stopped after it is 
played, till end of bar. 

Bar 2.—Apply the rule as to itis pas 
saves by holding I, F and I°¥ until the 
octave G is played. Keep C stopped while 
F is sounding. 

Bar 3.—Keep lst note A stopped until it 
is played again on the third beat with D. 
Then keep this D stopped until it is again 
struck on the fourth beat. 

Bar 4.—After Bb is struck on the second 
heat keep it stopped until the next bar is 


begun. 





CHAPTER III. 
W E now proceed to tho fingering of chords 


and double stops, and in treating 
upon this subject have first to note the ter- 
minology in use. 

There are three terms employed to denote 
the forms in which chords are made: “ Posi- 
tion,’ “Barre” and “ Position Barre,” the 
first two of which apply also to double stops. 
Tn making any chord, Ue fingers assume one 
of the forms denoted by these terms; “ posi- 
tion’ meaning that only the tip or tips of 
the fingers touch the string or strings; 
“barre” meaning that the first finger is 
placed flat across two or more strings; “‘ posi- 
tion barre” meaning that a “ position’ is 
made by the tip or tips of other fingers in 
conjunction with a “ barre" made by the first 
finger. 

In every case the first or index finger is the 
governing factor in determining the number 
of tho position, the barre, or position Larre ; 
that is to say, if the first finger falls on the 
first fret the chord is said to be in the Ist 
position, or made by the Ist barre, cr taken 
at the Ist position barre, as the case may be. 
If the first finger falls on the second fret the 
chord is said to be in the 2nd position, or 
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made by the second barre, or taken at the 
second position barre, and so on. 

Should the first finger not be employed in 
making a chord, the position of the chord is 
numbered according to the fret that the first 
finger naturally governs in the position that 
the hand happens to be; thus this chord— 


is said to be taken in the first position, becaus> 
the normal position of the first finger, while 
tho sccond and third fingers are stopping the 
second and third frets, is at the first fret. 

In Position Cuorns the ball of the thumb 
takes its bearing at tho side of the banjo arm, 
not underneath, and the fingers employed are 
arched so that the first phalanx of each is, 
as nearly as possible, perpendicular to tihe 
fingerboard, while the second phalanx of eact 
should tend backwards, thus: / not outwards, 
thus: —. In other words, the direction of 
each should be diagonalwisc in relation to the 
space between the fret on which the finger is 
placed, and the fret next behind it, or between 
the fret and the nut if the finger falls on the 
first fret, and not in a direction parallel to 
the fret. 

In Barre Cnorns the ball of the thumb lies 
underneath the banjo arm, along the centre 
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Figure (D). 
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line. It must be only just behind the 
fret at which the first finger is mak- 


ing the barre. See figure (D). For 


instance, if the barre is made at the 
sccond frot, the thumb should be under the 
first fret, not. under the nut. The first finger 
should be flat from its second joint, the third 
phalanx forming a right-angle with the first 
and second phalanges, and the wrist as free 


and uncontracted as it is in a position chord, 


thus allowing a firm pressure to be main- 
tained between the first finger and thumb. 

In) Posrrion-Barre Crorps the thumb 
should be placed as in a barre chord. except 
‘nthe case of a Jong stretch having to be 
made, when it becomes necessary to bring it 
somewhat farther down the banjo arm. The 
first finger is not always used as in a barre 
pure and simple. For instance. in this chord— 


taken at the 2nd position-barre, the first 
finger takes an almost diagonal direction 
across the fingerboard, between the first and 
second frets, which facilitates the assumptio. 
by the second and fourth fingers of their nor- 
ma} positions on the other strings-~i.e., being 
well arched, so that their tips alone press the 
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strings. But in making the second of the 
two following chords— 





at the 4th position-barre, the first finger 
should be brought over so that it makes the 
barre across the first and second strings only, 
and should be laid parallel with the fret. If 
the first finger is left across the three strings, 
the hollow at the first joint, instead of the 
more fleshy part of the finger, is apt to come 
just over vne first string, making it difficult 
to obtain a clear note. When this is inevit- 
able, take extra care to obtain a good pres- 
sure to neutralise this disadvantage. 

I have frequently been asked whether such 
a chord as the following— 


should be defined as a position or position- 
harre chord; but, from the rules I have now 
given, the intelliveut student will infer that 
it is a “ position chord, for although the 
second finger stops two strings at the 2nd fret, 
the first finger ig not making a barre, nor is 
the thumb placed underneath the arm, and 
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it will be remembered that the difference in 
the placing of the thumb constitutes an im- 
portant distinguishing point between a “ posi- 
tion” and a “ position-barre ”’ chord. 

In slurring from one position-barre chord 
to another, a firm pressure should be main- 
tained with the fingers, while slightly relaxing 
the thumb during the shift. 








CHAPTER IV. 


ANY students experience some difficulty 

at first in stopping the notes of the 

chord A C F4 in the first position, particu- 

larly when trying to keep a straight wrist at 
the same time. 

The usual way is to stop C and A first, and 
then try to reach F#; but the easier way 
to acquire a long stretch betwoen the first 
and fourth fingers is to put down the fourth 
finger firet, then reach hack with the first finger 
and afterwards place down any intermediate 
finger required. 

To practise stretching the above chord, 
therefore, first place tho tip of the fourth 
finger firmly on the F¥, then reach back with 
the first and second fingers to C and A respec- 
tively, taking great care to keep the fingers 
arched, the wrist straight, and the thumb at 
the side of the neck as previously explained 
in the instructions on Position Chords. 

An excellent exercise for gradually increas- 
ing tho stretching capacity of the hand may 
be practised thus :-— 

Make the chord of G in the third position, 
with the fourth finger on G (first string), the 
first finger on D (second string) and the 
second finger on B (third string). Then slur 
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with these fingers up the fingerboard to the 
chord an octave above, in the fifteenth posi- 
tion, being very careful to keep the wrist and 
the thumb situated relatively the same as 
they were in the third position. 

Play this chord, and consider it the first 
beat of a bar in common time; then, while 
keeping the tip of the fourth finger stopping 
G at the seventeenth fret on the first string, 
simultaneously slur the first and second 
fingers back ono fret, thus making the two 
lower notes of the chord each a semitone 
flatter. Now play the three stopped strings 
as before, and consider this chord the second 
beat. For the third and fourth beats repeat 
the first and second respectively, slurring up 
one fret each, with the first and second fingers, 
before the third beat, and back again before 
the fourth beat. 3 

For the first beat of the next bar bring the 
fourth finger back one fret, keeping the first 
and second fingers down the while; the stu- 
dent will now be stopping a chord in the 
fourteenth position similar in shape to that 
with which he commenced the cxercise. After 
playing this, continue the progressions in a 
similar manner to the progressions made in 
the bar before by slurring backwards and for. 
wards with the first and second fingers. 
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Complete this exercise by proceeding simi- 
larly bar for bar down ‘the fingerboard, till 
at last the second and first. positions are 
reached; the A C FY, of the latter, being 
the chord whose difficulty this exercise is de- 
signed to eventually overcome. 

It will be noticed that the frets are a 
little wider apart at each change of position, 
yet the increase is so gradual as to be scarcely 
perceptible in the upper positions. 

In this exercise the pupil will be able to 

gauge the progress he is making in the culti- 
vation of his left hand, by noting from time 
to time the last position he can make with 
ease. 
Note well that none of the fingers employed 
to stop the strings leave the fingerboard 
during the whole exercise: let every change 
be made by an almost imperceptible slur. 

The third finger also demands attention. 
Avoid the error so many banjoists fall into of 
partly tucking this finger under the neck ; but 
let it be arched and kept hovering over the 
fingerboard between the second finger and 
the fourth. 


CHAPTER V. 


NE of the most beautiful tone-effects 
obtainable on a stringed instrument 
having a fingerboard is tho Vibrato. 

To obtain a vibrato on the banjo, oscillate 
the Jeft hand and forearm backwards and for- 
wards in the direction of the length of the 
string, keeping the finger that is making the 
note well arched, and using its tip as a pivot. 
The forearm must be kept rigid from the 
elbow, with the wrist straight, and the thumb 
removed from the neck to allow the free play 
of hand. | 

The effective use of this admired grace in 
banjo playing affords great scope to the 
artist, as its introduction is largely dependent 
on his artistic perception. 

An added beauty can often be imparted by 
the vibrato to prolonged notes, and notes 
marked by a pause can frequently be sus- 
t: ined for a longer time, by its use, than would 
otherwise be the case. 

It is employed with telling effect on the 
third and fourth strings especially, while on 
a good responsive banjo its marked character- 
istics can be well brought out on the first and 
second strings also. 
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When the vibrato note is led up to by a 
slide, a soft vibrato may be obtained without 
the note being struck by the right hand. It 
i3 inexpedient to leave the right hand en- 
tirely out of consideration when treating of 
the vibrate, as, when a strongly-accented 
vibrato note occurs immediately after a slide, 
it is necessary for the right hand to strike 
the string again. Carefully avoid forcing the 
tone by pulling the string too hard with the 
right-hand finger or thumb, and, of course, 
avoid lifting the string. The vibrato requires 
a particularly sympathetic downward stroke 
with the thumb or finger. 

In a passage where the melody is given out 
by long vibrato notes, with chords or double 
stops occurring during tho time a vibrato note 
is being held, such chords or double stops 
must be played pianissimo, or the diminuendo 
of the vibrato note will be overpowered. 

Vibrato effects in double stops are a favour- 
ite device, especially in intervals of gixths on 
the third and fourth strings and third and 
first strings. In playing passages of double 
stops the effect is greatly enhanced by the 
blending together of the successive vibrato 
notes by slurring, so that there is no break 
in the sonorous resonance of the strings em- 
ployed. 

This blending by slurring, however, forms 
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such an important part of left-hand tech. 
nique, and its use is so far from confined to 
the suject under discussion, that I must 
devote a separate chapter to its consideration. 

The vibrato is not, however, limited to 
single notes and double stops, but may be 
used in chord playing as well. 

A. word of warning in conclusion. Do not 
be led to the over-use of the vibrato, after 
acquiring facility in producing this effect; 
such an abuse will always be avoided by an 
artist, who will gain admiration for his play- 
ing by introducing vibrato effects with dis- 
crimination and taste. 


CHAPTER VI. 


or importance of the slide or glide can 

scarcely be overrated, ay its constant 
use on the one hand, and its neglect or infre- 
quent use on the other, constitute one of the 
most marked differences between the playing 
of the finished performer, and that of the im- 
mature banjoist. 

One of the first things a good judge of a 
banjo generally does, on taking up an instru- 
ment that he has not tried before, ig to strike 
FE at the second fret on the first string and 
glide the finger that stopped that note up 
the fingerboard, to sve how sensitive the in- 
strument is and how long the sound laste; 
and this is an excellent test to ascertain the 
responsive powers of a banjo. 

In banjo music most writers use a straight 
line, almost joining two notes, to indicate that 
a slide is to be made from the first note to the 
second. Sometimes the word ‘slide ” is 
added above or below such straight line; but 
this is unnecessary, as the line alone is suffi- 
ciently indicative, and is not likely to be mis- 
taken for part of the time symbols of the 
notes. 

When a chord of three or more notes pro- 
gresses, by a slide, to another chord of pre- 
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cisely similar formation, lines are marked 
between each note of the first. chord and the 
corresponding note on the corresponding 
string of the second chord; each of such vor- 
responding notes, and the slide from the one 
to the other, being made by one and the aime 
finger. 

When a chord played in a certain posi- 
tion changes to another chord in another posi- 
tion, in which all the fingers but one are 
altered, or change their relative positions in 
regard to the strings, the notes successively 
stopped hy the one finger which keeps on the 
same string may be connected by a straight 
line, showing that it is necessary, after play- 
ing the first chord, to slide that finger to the 
nole allotted to it in the second chord, and 
let the other fingers complete the position for 
the second chord without lifting the finger 
that has made the slide. 

To make a slide, do not press upon the 
fingerboard with extra force, but let the finger 
making the glide simply retain its firm pres- 
sure upon the string. Be careful that the 
finger making the note, from which the slide 
starts, is placed immediately behind the fret, 
so that the tone may be full and strong in 
quality: then glide the finger up the finger- 
board to the next written note, if the slide 
ie an ascending one; if it is a descending 
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slide, let the finger fall slightly back before 
the glide is begun, so as to obtain the fullest 
possible vibration. 

Let me impress upon the student that the 
art of producing slides, with good effect, de- 
pends principally upon a sympathetic touch 
with the left hand, the nicety of which can 
only be acquired by careful practice. 

‘It is also opportune to note here the im- 
portance of striking the string downwards by 
the thumb or finger of the right hand. 
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Exampte 1.—In the first bar, after 
striking the E with the second finger of the 
right hand, instead of letting it sound for 
practically its full time value, let a consider- 
able portion of the beat be given to the slide 
up to the next note C. 

A tasteful player will be guided by his 
discrimination and correct conception of the 
effect intended, whether to strike the note 
reached by a slide, or to simply let it sound 
as the end of the glide. 
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Between the last note of the first bar, B, 
and the first note of the second bar, E, @ 
slide, in which the usual technique is modi- 
fied, may be introduced; this is a very useful 
form of the glide, but one seldom written as it 
involves a change of finger. After striking 
the B, which is stopped by the first finger, 
slide this finger back a little beyond the 
second fret; but immediately the first finger 
has passed the spot al which E is made, 
bring the second finger smartly down to stop 
that note before lifting the first finger from 
the string. 

‘In the third and fourth bara this form of 
slide should he adopted, in conjunction with 
the simple slide, to obtain a blending of the 
legato tones of the double-stops, wherever a 
change of finger on one string occurs. 


EXAMPLE II. 


Gel 





Examp.e 2.—It will be noticed that the 
double stop at the end of this extract, Bb 
and D, on the second and first strings, 19 
marked to be taken in the tenth position, 
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these notes being made by the sccond and 
third fingers. The reason for this iy that a 
slide, by the first finger, is introduced from 
the D on the bass string in the previous bar 
up to the Bb at the tenth fret on that string. 
which note should not be struck again, but 
simply be allowed to sound along with the 
notes Bb and D on the second and _ first 
strings, which are picked by the fingers. 

From this example it may be rightly in- 
ferred that a slide to a note, other than a 
note carrying the melody, may often be in- 
troduced with good effect by a player, with- 
out its being marked in the music. More 
often than not, slides in the melody are 
played too quickly. While in a march or 
quick movement considerable speed may be 
necessary; in slower and graceful measures 
the slide should, as a rule, be taken Icisurely 
and made much of. 

So many players limit the use of the slide 
to making a few sharp, incisive effects now 
and again during a piece, that it cannot be too 
strongly impressed upon the student, that its 
most important service consists in securing the 
smooth blending of harmonies, taken at dif- 
fercnt positions on the fingerboard, by which 
the tiresome monotony of nothing but 
staccato tones is avoided. 
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Classic Banjo, 
£10 10S. 


Tot ae pee a ERS Te? 7 





CAMMEYER’S LATEST, 


Another ‘‘To the Front.’’ 


1/4 (post free 1/5). 





HANDY -JAOK. 


‘ ! ‘ 
(MARCH PART.) 


‘Tune 6th to D A.D. CAMMEYVER 
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The Cammeyer Music & Manufacturing Co., 
97a, Jermyn St., London, S.W. 


(ENTRANCE IN York Street) 


ORCHESTRAL SELECTIONS. 


BANJO CLUB. 


N.B.—In all the following Selections the Banjeaucine must 
be the leading instrument. 


tBaiser d' Amour Waltzes. Be., 2 B., P.-B., s. a. 

M., and G. 1 . nee 4 0 
tIntermezzo and Valse Lente. Be., 2 B., 

2M., Ma., and G. west gps Mi oO 
+Sunny ‘South. Club arr. for Be., 2 B., 2 M., 

Ma., and G. » 40 
+Entrancement. Be.,2B.,2M., Ma,andG. ,, 4 0 
+Four Little Curly-headed Coons. Be., Ist 

and 2nd B., Ist and 2nd M., Ma, andG. ... 4, 4 
«Badminton March. Be., 2B.,P. B., M.,andG. ,, 3 0 
+Ordered Out March. Be., 2 B., 2M., 2 Ma., 

G., and Double Bass _... re ae re 2 | 
«Honey’s Holiday. Be., 2B.,2M., 2 Ma, (G., 

and Double Bass .. » 3 O 
“Marche Zouave. Be., 2 B., P, B., M. ; “and G. » 3& 0 


*The Darkies’ Dream. B., 2 B. P.-B., M., 


and G. a, ios. ag. , oO 
‘The Darkies’ Patrol. Be..2B,P.-B,M.andG. ,, 3 
“Marche Printemps. Be., 2 B. , M.,andG.... 4, 3 O 
*Coour a tout Polka. Be., 2 ia M.,and G.... 4, 3 0 
“Chinese Patrol. Be ,2B.,P.-B.,2M.,andG. ,, 3) 0 
“Talisman Overture. Be., 9 B., Pe 'B., M. sand(@. ,, 3 0 


*The Darkies’ Dawn. Be., 2 B., 2M., P.-B., 


and G, as » 3 O 
‘Fun and Frolic Galop. Be., 2 B.,2M., Ma., 

P.-B., and G. ; ” ss are a a | 
*Fanfare des Dragons Galop. ‘Be. .2B.,2M., 

Ma., P.-B., and G. . 3 O 


«Highland Dance. Be., 2B. 2M. ,Ma., cand@, |. 3.0 
*Bonnie Scotland. Grand March. Be. 2 &.z, 





2M., Ma., P.-B., and G. s — ie. ay ae OD 
“Washington Post March. 2 Be., 28B.,2M., 

Ma., and G. ea cag ae Sp. oe DO 
*Ray of Hope March, Be. 2 B., 2M.,Mn., and G. , 3 0 
“To the Front. Bo.,2B.,M., Ma.,andG. . 4, 38 O 
“Marche Humoresque. Be., Ist and 2nd B., 

Ist and 2nd M., Ma. and Ge ae » 3 f 
*Liberty Bell March. Bo., Istand 2nd B., M., 

Ma., and G. » 39 

t Single parts, Is. ench. ® Single parts, 8d, each, 


For Full List send to the Cammeyer Company, 974, Jermyn 
Street, S.W 





Ordinary Banjos. 
| THE FINEST-TONE D Unsurpassed for carrying power, 


depth and richnees of tone, Will 


INSTRUME NTS MA DE, stand any climate, 


Every instrument mado at our own worksho;s, 22, Denmark 
Street, Charing Cross Road, London, and personally examined 
and avoroved by Mr. A. D. Cammever before boing sent out. 





Student am 2 Oe ss es So ae £3 3 =O 
Boudoir a a oe we ae cae 5 5 O 
The Lady's ‘Special? ... es = be va 
The Cammeyer Concert Banjo _ ... : 8.8 O 
The Cammeyer ‘ Special” . “a 10 10 0 
The ‘‘Classic’’ Banjo _... .. Price £10 10s. Od. 


Mr. Cammeyer's latest design, highly recommended, superb tone and finish. 


ORDINARY BANJEAURINES. 


For Playing the Lead in B., M., & G. Clubs. 





Student. r a ae re ae $50 £3 3 0 
Boudoir a bes son tse was ae 5 6 0 
Cammever Concert dae xm es sat 8 8 O 
The Cammeyer ‘‘ Special” me si bas 1010 0 


Zither Banjos. 

These Instruments, the invention of Mr. ALFRED D. CAMMRYER, 
and tirst introduced by him into this country, ere mavufactured at our own 
workshops, 13, Greek Street, Eoho, under Mr. OAMMEYHKIRS persopal super- 
vision, and may be relied upon as being the finest Instruments of the 
kind in the world. 


None are genuine that do not bear the name ‘*Cammeyer”’ 
stamped upon the butt of the handle. 








rade 3... £3.30] Grade 2... £5 5.0] Grade Ll... £8 8 0 
The ‘*Cammeyer’”’ Patent (1898) Zither Banjo, 
£12 12s. Od. 


ZITHER BANJEAURINES. 


For Playtng the Lead (4 B., M., and G. Clubs. 








Grade 3... £3 3 0] Grade? ... £5 5 0] Grade 1... £8 8 0 


The ‘‘Cammeyer ” Patent (1898) Zither Banjeaurine, 
£12 12s. Od. 








